'SPIRIT   OF   THE  AGE9
his being is thus pervaded . . . And this is an influence
which neither the meanest scribbler, nor the sublimest genius
of any era, can escape; and which I have not attempted to
escape.
And Ker goes on to quote from Keats, in Sleep and Poetry,
concerning
The shiftings of the mighty winds that blow
Hither and thither all the changing thoughts
Of man.
Keats and Shelley at the same time, but independently, were
'thinking of the spiritual life of the world as a succession of
periods, each with its own imaginative and intellectual gifts
and character. To both poets the idea of progress is immensely
important'. And this, itself, 'is good evidence of the power
of common fashions of thought'. *
cln my time5, said that great and wise historian, Master John
Froissart, CI have seen two things: though they differ, yet they
be true.' The importance to the historian of the individual
mind of the man or men with whom he is at the moment dealing;
the spirit of the age, and its influence upon that mind; both
these things, though they differ, yet are they true, and we
neglect at our peril either the one or the other.
But, if we ask which, at this present moment, we are most in
danger of neglecting, there can, I think, be very little doubt
as to the answer. The warning, given by Oman and Fisher
and Ker and Q,, is a timely and a necessary one.
The conditions of teaching in our schools and universities
just now encourage and exaggerate the view which would attri-
bute everything to 'influences' and to 'tendencies'. We have
travelled far from the simple age when a Greek gentleman
thought himself well educated if he knew Homer by heart.
(And surely it was no small thing.) But nowadays we test a
man's knowledge of his national poet by his ability to generalize,
to abstract, to philosophize, to trace the evolution of this
tendency or the decay of that: to discuss what has been said,
1W. P. KER, The Art of Poetry, 1923, pp. 30-33.
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